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SOIiE  PROPOSiZD  LbGISLiiTlVh,  GOALS  FOR  19^h 

This  Newsletter  will  discuss  sane  of  the  issues  in  v^hich  the  Friends  Conmittee  has  been  int¬ 
erested,  and  which  will  probably  be  considered  by  Congress  during  these  next  months.  These 
issues  include;  United  States  trade  policy;  Universal  Military  Training;  universal  disarma¬ 
ment  through  the  U  N;  United  States  participation  in  the  U  N,  and  the  Children’s  I\ind; 
teciinical  assistance;  revision  of  immigration  legislative;  and  the  Brisker  resolution.  As 
this  is  VTitten,  detailed  legislative  plans  and  timetable  have  not  yet  been  announced  by  the 
Administration, 

Reciprocal  Trade 

Previous  action;  Congress  passed,  and  the  President  signed,  on  August  7,  1953>  P«L,  215,  a 
bill  extending  Executive  authority  to  make  trade  and  tariff  concessions 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  This  law  will  expire  on  June  31,  195U.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  a  seventeen-member  commission  was  established,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Clarence  Randall,  to  study  the  whole  question  of  United  States  trade  policy.  This  com¬ 
mission  is  expected  to  make  its  report  to  the  President  in  early  March, 

Goals;  Three  to  five  year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  vfith 
less  restrictive  provisions  such  as  the  "peril  points"  amendment  and  the  "escape 
clause",  which  would  direct  the  President  to  withdraw  trade  concessions  if  the  Tariff 
Commission  felt  any  portion  of  an  American  industry  to  be  injured  by  the  concession. 

Prospects;  Following  the  report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy, 
the  whole  question  of  this  country's  economic  relations  will  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  Congress,  There  will  probably  be  considerable  debate  between  those  vrtio  would  favor 
continued  high  protection  of  American  industries  and  those  who  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  promote  lower  trade  barriers  as  a  means  of  promoting  world  economic  stability. 

Universal  Military  Training  and  Universal  Military  Service 

Previous  action;  The  National  Security  Training  Coranission,  which  was  set  up  originally  by 
Congress  in  1951  to  draw  up  a  UMT  program,  was  reactivated  by  President 
Eisenhower  last  spring.  Members  of  the  Conmission  are;  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  Chairman;  Karl  T. 
Compton;  Warren  Atherton;  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Kincaid;  and  Lieutenant  General  Raymond  S,  McLain. 
In  their  report  to  the  President  on  December  II4,,  they  recommended  that,  to  begin  with,  100,000 
18  year-olds  be  sent  to  camp  for  6-months’  training  not  later  than  January  1,  1955>  and  then 
go  into  the  reserves  or  the  National  Guard  for  years,  subject  to  emergency  call.  The 
proposed  plan  would  cover  between  one  and  a  quarter  and  two  million  men  by  I960,  The  plan 
would  operate,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $290  million  for  training  100,000  men,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  basis;  all  physically  fit  18  year-olds  should  enter  the  National  Security  Training  Pool, 
Young  men  upon  registering  draw  lots  to  determine  whether  they  will  be  liable  for  six  months 
military  training  or  two  years  military  service.  The  latter  category  of  men  would  also  have 
a  reserve  obligation,  of  6  years  after  their  2U  months  service.  In  an  emergency,  UMT  trainees 
would  be  called  before  veterans. 

Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Jdin  A. 
Kannah,  have  declared  in  recent  months  that  the  manpower  pool  will  not  permit  simultaneous 
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op)eration  of  the  draft  and  UMT  for  some  time.  The  Commission  reasons,  in  opposition,  that 
lowered  physical  and  mental  standards  of  UliT  inductees,  combined  with  a  literacy  program  for 
these  men,  would  enable  the  plan  to  operate.  Another  study  of  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
program  is  being  made  at  this  point  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  at  President 
Eisenhower’s  request.  G 

Goals:  Defeat  of  UMT  if  it  should  be  brought  before  Congress  for  action  in  195U. 

Termination  of  the  draft  act  in  195S»  If  peacetime  conscription  is  to  be  ended  in 
1955>  most  of  the  work  of  education  and  persuasion  will  have  to  be  done  in  19Shf  before  the  J 
elections  this  fall. 

Prospects:  This  recent  IMF  proposal  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  offered  to  Congress  t 
in  1952,  which  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  236  to  l62  in  the  House  of  Representativ  c 
The  Commission  argues  that  Congress  did  not  realize  at  that  time  how  unfair  present  require¬ 
ments  are  to  veterans,  who  were  recalled  into  the  service  during  the  Korean  crisis  because  I 
2,500,000  of  the  qualified  young  men  who  reached  military  age  between  19U6  and  1950  had  no 
military  training,  Hov/ever,  short  of  some  serious  turn  for  tiie  worse  in  international  rela-  i 
tions,  it  is  doubtful  that  UMT  will  be  given  wholehearted  support  by  the  Adninistration,  or  < 

that  another  UMT  debate  would  be  welcomed  by  Congress,  We  suggest  that  you  write  you  views  1 

to  Congress  now.  ,] 

Enforceable  universal  disarmament  ] 

I 

Previous  action:  The  Senate  passed,  unanimously.  Senate  Resolution  150  on  June  29th,  reaffii  i 
ing  the  United  States  desire  for  effective  limitation  of  armaLients  through 
the  UN.  This  was  an  amended,  and  we  believe  weakened,  version  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  32,  introduced  by  Senators  Flanders  and,  and  32  other  Senators,  calling  for  bold 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  achieving  universal  disarmament,  and  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  President  set  up  machinery  to  study  the  problems  involved  in  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  taken  no  action  on  similar  bills  (H.C.Res 
132  and  others)  which  were  sponsored  by  Representatives  Leslie  Arends  and  Brooks  Kays  and 
more  than  50  other  members  of  the  House, 

Goals :  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  Arends-Hays  Resolution 
early  ^is  session  of  Congress,  and  prompt  action  bv  the  House  of  Representatives. 
House  and  Senate  backing  of  President  Eisenhower's  December  8  proposals  for  an  international 
"atomic  pool"  for  civiliam  uses,  to  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Prospects:  In  all  probability,  no  action  will  be  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
session  unless  there  is  broad  public  support  for  H, Con, Res,  132  frcm  the  country 
as  a  vrtiole,  Ijlle  would  encourage  letters  to  your  Representatives  and  to  the  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  asking  that  public  hearings  be  scheduled,  and  action  taken, 
on  H. Con. Res.  132. 

If  President  Eisenhower's  proposal  for  an  "atomic  pool"  is  given  determined  administrative 
backing  and  prompt  legislative  action,  the  United  States  will  have  a  strong  arguing  point  at 
the  U  N  and  in  international  conferences  for  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 
Hov/ever,  althou^  this  proposal  and  actions  upon  it  constitute  an  important  first  step,  they 
do  not  replace  the  need  for  more  United  States  initiative  in  pressing  for  world  disarmament. 

Enlarged  United  States  Participation  in  the  U  N  and  Specialized  Agencies 

Previous  action:  .  The  Congress  has  appropriated  money  annually  for  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies.  For  administrative  activities,  the  proportion  has 
been  reduced  to  33-1/3  per  cent  of  ar^  U  N  budget  with  the  exception  of  the  U  N  technical 
assistance  program.  However,  the  U  N  has  often  been  by-passed,  as  it  largely  was  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Marshall  Plan  and  other  econcmic  aid  programs, 
resolutions  opposing  membership  of  Communist  China  in  the  UN,  and  on  certain  phases  of  the 
refugee  efforts.  In  seme  other  cases.  United  States  participation  or  support  has  been  half¬ 
hearted  or  dilatory,  or  much  less  than  it  should  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  the  U  N 


Children's  F\md,  or  the  U  N  tectinical  assistance  program.  In  addition,  the  United  States, 
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like  many  of  the  other  great  powers,  has  not  yet  fully  accepted  the  principle  of  negotiation 
and  arbitration  throu^  the  U  N  and  other  international  facilities  as  the  final  means  for 
the  settlement  of  major  disputes. 

Goals:  Enlarged  financial  and  moral  support  for  the  peace-making  functions  of  the  United 

Nations,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  Worla  Health  Organization  and  the 
other  specialized  agencies.  Adequate  appropriations  for  the  relief  of  refugees  in  Korea  and 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  for  the  programs  carried  out  by  the  U  N  High  Coamissioner  for 
Refugees.  Adequate  funds  for  the  rebuilding  of  Korea. 

Hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  consideration  by  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  various  proposals  for  revising  and  strengthening  the  U  N 
Charter,  to  see  whether  the  time  is  ripe  for  Charter  review  in  1956. 

Prospects:  In  early  January,  President  Eisenhower  will  make  his  budget  request  for  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  195S>  including  U  N  activities  and 
agencies.  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  Chairman  of  thjB  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
announced  that  he  will  conduct  hearings  early  in  195U  on  the  Gillette  resolution  on  the 
general  subject  of  U  N  Charter  revision. 

The  FCNL  has  a  very  limited  quantity  of  A  Digest  of  Peace  through  Disarmament  and  Charter 
Revision,  which  is  an  80  page  summary  of  Grenville  Clark's  more  detailed  proposals  for 
Charter  revision.  This  can  be  supplied  to  study  groups  upon  request,  or  additional  cqpies 
may  be  secured  from  Robert  H.  Reno,  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  is  also  undertaking  a  more  limited  study  on  the  development  of  the  negotiating  and 
peace-making  potentialities  of  the  U  N  and  the  question  of  disarmament,  but  the  results  of 
such  study  will  not  be  available  for  several  months. 

The  U  N  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF) 

Previous  action:  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  voted  in  October  1953  to  make 

the  Children's  Fund  a  "continuing"  rather  than  an  "emergency"  agency.  This 
means  that  the  new  programs  which  the  agency  has  undertaken,  in  the  way  of  long-range  food 
supply,  and  medical  and  practical  training  for  mothers  and  midwives,  which  will  help  to 
lower  the  fatality  and  disease  rates  of  children  in  the  world's  underdeveloped  areas,  can  now 
operate  on  more  than  a  year-to-year  basis. 

The  83rd  Congress  has  already  authorized  $9  million  for  UNICEF  in  195U.  But  Congress  did  not 
actually  make  this  money  available  by  the  necessary  second  step  of  approving  an  appropriation. 
Since  UNICEF's  year  begins  in  January  (althou^  U.S.  appropriations  begin  in  July)  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Congress  act  proaptly  to  appropriate  these  funds. 

Goals:  It  is  essential  that  the  United  States  continue  to  support  this  humanitarian  work,  and 
in  a  more  generous  fashion  than  in  the  past.  The  $9  million  authorization  should  be 
appropriated  and  a  new  and  larger  sum  voted  for  the  1955  xiscai  year. 

Prospects:  Many  Congressmen  and  Senators  do  not  realize  that  UNICEF  is  no  longer  an  emergency 
organization,  operating  to  relieve  mothers  and  children  in  war-torn  areas.  As  a 
result,  there  have  been  sxme  reluctance  to  support  this  agency,  since  the  worst  sufferings  of 
the  war  are  slowly  being  forgotten.  The  original  request  from  UNICEF  for  195U  was  $11* 
million  as  the  United  States  share  of  the  program,  which  totalled  $1*3  million,  but  the 
appropriation  fell  short  of  this  sura.  Public  support  in  the  way  of  letters  to  your  Congress- 
i  men  and  Senators  is  needed  at  this  time. 

Technical  Assistance  -  United  States  and  United  Nations 

Previous  action:  The  Congress  voted  $8.5  million  for  technical  assistance  through  the  U  N 
agencies  and  $107.1*  million  for  the  bilateral  "Point  Four"  program.  The 
President  recently  changed  the  administrative  status  of  the  organization  carrying  on  the 
latter  program,  so  as  to  combine  the  former  Mutual  Security  Program  with  the  Point  Four 
efforts,  in  a  new  Foreign  Operations  Authority  (FOA) . 
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Goals:  Expansion  of  the  technical  assistance  program  ^ee  frcaa  military  considerations, 
more  technical  assistance  through  the  UN,  and  generous  appropriations  for  both 
programs  for  both  195U  and  195i>* 

There  is  a  real  question  in  our  minds  iidiether  the  administrative  change,  of  closely  coordi' 
nating  the  agencies  which  carry  on  economic  and  technical  aid  vdth  those  handling  military 
aid,  may  not  mean  unfortunate  changes  in  the  general  policies  of  the  technical  cooperation 
program,  and  perhaps  subordination  of  the  original  go^s  of  social  and  economic  betterment 
for  all  peoples  to  military  and  strategic  considerations.  Nations  receiving  advice  and 
support  generally  more  readily  accept  recommendations  made  by  an  international  team.  This 
and  other  considerations  would  point  to  the  ideal  of  more  work  through  the  U  N  agencies.  Yet 
the  United  States  has  consistently  devoted  mere  emphasis  and  money  to  the  bi-lateral  program 

Prospects:  There  is  increasing  opposition  to  econcaaic  aid  and  technical  assistance  for 

other  countries,  and  increasing  pressure  to  subordinate  aid  programs  to  strategi 
considerations.  Your  support  for  these  humanitarian  measures  freed  from  military  domination 
and  channeled  more  and  more  through  the  U  N  is  essential.  Authorizations  are  made  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conraittee.  Appropri 
ations  are  made  by  the  Appropriations  ConuTiittees. 

Revision  of  Immigration  Legislation 

Previous  action:  On  August  3>  Senator  Lehman  of  New  York  and  seven  other  Senators  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill,  S.  2^d$j  to  amend  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act, 
which  was  passed  over  the  President's  veto  in  19^2,  At  the  same  time,  2k  Representatives 
introduced  the  bill  as  H.R,  6820-U3.  This  bill  is  the  product  of  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  consultation  with  attorneys,  non-governmental  organizations,  and  experts  in  immigration. 
It  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  Congress  with  the  hope  that  several 
months  could  be  spent  in  studying  it  before  hearings  would  be  held. 

Goals:  Hearings  should  be  scheduled  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees  on 


these  bills,  and  on  the  vhole  question  of  revising  our 


Action  should  then  be  taken  by  both  Houses  on  legislation  taking  into  consideration  the 
recoiomendations  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Immigration,  whose  report  was  printed  in 
1952  under  the  title  Whom  We  Shall  Welcome.  Those  concerned  about  revision  of  immigration 
laws  should  write  not  only  to  their  own  Senators  and  Congressman,  but  to  Senator  Y/illiam 
Langer,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Congressman  Chauncey  W.  Reed,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  urging  that  hearings  be  scheduled  early  in  195U* 

Prospects:  There  is  little  or  no  likelihood  that  action  will  be  taken  in  Congress  until  a 
great  deal  of  educational  work  is  carried  out  on  the  subject  of  United  States 
immigration  policy  throughout  the  country.  The  FCNL  will  be  glad  to  provide  material  on  the 
subject  on  request.  In  addition,  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  information  to  Senator  Kerbe? 
H,  Lehman  (Washington  25,  D.C.)  Whom  We  Shall  Welcome,  a  30ii-page  report,  can  be  obtained 
for  75^  in  coin  from  the  Superintendant  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 

Civil  Liberties  and  the  Bricker  Resolution 

The  December  Newsletter  was  devoted  to  questions  of  Congressional  investigations  and  the 
problem  of  subversion  in  government,  and  their  relationship  with  our  fundamental  civil 
liberties.  This  Newsletter  included  suggestions  for  action  as  well. 

An  amended  version  of  the  proposed  Bricker  Amendment  to  limit  the  President's  treaty  power, 
S.J.Res,  1,  has  been  reported  out  favorably  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  The  FCNL 
opposed  the  original  resolution  on  the  grounds  that  it  might  serve  as  a  roadblock  to  progress 
in  the  areas  of  human  rights  and  universal  disaririament  through  the  United  Nations,  A  fuller 
discussion  of  the  new  version  will  be  taken  up  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Newsletter, 


Enclosed  with  this  Newsletter  is  a  copy  of  the  address  given  by  Justice 
William  Douglas  at  the  FCNL  Tenth  Anniversary  Dinner  in  Philadelphia, 
November  2Uth,  entitled  "The  Bill  of  Rights  at  Home  and  Abroad." 

(Research  on  this  Newsletter  by  Betty  Ann  Hershberger.) 
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THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  - 
AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


William  0.  Douglas 


An  address  by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
before  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  Tenth  Anniversary  Dinner  — 
Philadelphia  —  November  24,  1953 
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"In  this  country,  if  someone  dislikes  you  oti  ^ 
accuses  you,  he  must  come  up  in  front.  He 
cannot  hide  behind  the  shadows,  he  cannot 
assassinate  you  or  your  character  from  behind 
without  suffering  the  penalties  an  outraged 
citizenry  will  inflict. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  be  proud  that  we 
are  Americans  there  must  be  no  weakening  of 
of  the  codes  by  which  we  have  lived.  By  the 
right  to  meet  your  accuser  face  to  face,  if  you 
have  one.  By  your  right  to  go  to  the  church  or 
the  synagogue  or  even  the  mosque  of  your  own 
choosing.  By  your  right  to  speak  your  mind  and 
be  protected  in  it. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  not  tired.  And  not 
because  it  is  made  of  bronze.  lt*s  because  no 
matter  what  happens,  here  the  individual  is 
dignified  because  he  is  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  Let’s  not  forget  it.’’ 


—  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
November  23,  1953 


I  was  reading  the  ocher  day  an  account  of 
the  trial  of  William  Penn  in  London  in  1670. 
His  meeting  house  on  Grace  Church  Street  had 
been  closed  by  the  police.  So  he  held  the 
service  in  the  street  before  its  closed  doors. 
William  Penn  was  arrested  and  charged  with  a 
crime.  The  charge  was  that  he  made  such  a 
tumult  in  preaching  that  he  caused  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  But  the  only  evidence  of  disorder- 
liness  was  the  force  used  by  the  police  to 
break  up  the  meeting.  The  jury  refused  to 
convict.  The  judge  threatened  the  jury,  first 
locking  them  up  without  food,  heat,  or  drink, 
and  in  the  end  fining  them  and  putting  them 
in  jail.  But  his  coercive  tactics  were  to  no 
avail.  Finally  the  judge  bemoaning  the  jury's 
obstinacy  and  the  unbending  attitude  of  this 
sturdy  Quaker  said, 

"Till  now  I  never  understood  the  reason 
of  the  policy  and  prudence  of  the  Spaniards  in 
suffering  the  Inquisition  among  them.  And 
certainly  it  will  never  be  well  with  us  till 
something  like  unto  the  Spanish  Inquisition  be 
in  England." 

Thereupon  the  judge  put  William  Penn  in 
jail  over  the  good  man’s  strenuous  objections 
chat  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  jury.  The 
judge  took  a  short  cut.  Disregarding  law  and 
legal  procedure,  he  committed  Penn  to  jail  for 
contempt  of  court!  Penn’s  only  contempt  was 
his  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  trial. 
Thus  passion  and  hysteria  seized  a  court  and 
brought  the  full  power  of  government  against 
an  unpopular  minority  in  the  dark  days  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

Today  we  are  taking  short  cuts  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  the  one  taken  against  William  Penn. 

We  are  condemning  men  and  women  on  the 
basis  of  hearsay,  innuendo,  and  guilt  by  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  do  not,  of  course,  take  this  short 
cut  to  send  people  to  death.  But  we  use  it  for 
purposes  almost  as  devastating  —  to  ruin  the 
reputations  of  citizens  and  to  deprive  them  of 
their  livelihoods. 

We  put  a  cloak  of  anonymity  over  a  growing 
underground  of  informers.  Men  are  adjudged 
on  the  whispered  accnisations  of  faceless 
people  not  known  to  the  accused. 

'  Reports  whose  sources  are  kept  secret 
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passion  and  distrust  possess  us  for  long, 
fi  Meanwhile  this  decline  in  our  respect  for 
y  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  home  is  having  serious 
effect  both  abroad  and  at  home.  It  is  making 
us  suspect  abroad.  At  home  it  is  depriving  us 
of  the  perspective,  the  balance,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  tolerance  that  are  necessary  if  we  are 
f  to  help  enlist  the  peoples  of  the  world  on  the 
democratic  front  and  work  with  them  in  the 
^  cause  of  peace. 

:i 

^  '  PROBLEMS  OF  ASIA 

>t 

Illustrations  could  be  drawn  from  any  one 
c  of  the  continents  where  the  free  world  has 
acute  problems.  Perhaps  Asia  is  as  good  as 
any  place  to  start. 

'*  Asia  is  in  great  turbulence.  She  is  churned 

'*  ■  with  unorthodox  ideas.  The  peoples  there  are 
c  on  the  march  under  various  banners.  The  slo> 

3  gans,  campaign  speeches,  and  political  pro- 

nouncements  take  forms  that  to  the  West  often 
sound  strange,  if  not  bizarre;  disquieting,  if 
f  not  alarming. 

•  To  understand  the  political  climate  of 
>  Asia,  four  influences  or  factors  must  be  kept  in 

mind. 

*  First.  The  peoples  of  Asia  have  long 
^  suffered  from  an  inequality  of  status.  For 

)  centuries  they  were  governed  by  white  men 
^  who  did  not  give  them  equal  rights.  Discrimi¬ 
nation  on  account  of  race  or  color  was  long 
practiced.  ’’Natives  not  allowed”  was  the 
sign  seen  at  clubs,  golf  courses,  and  the  like. 
The  peoples  of  Asia  are  proud  and  sensitive. 
These  indignities  cut  deep  and  left  scars  that 
will  be  manifest  a  long  time. 

)  Second.  The  peoples  of  Asia  look  on 

^  capitalism  as  an  instrument  for  the  exploitation 

f  of  the  multitudes  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  They 

I  have  never  known  free  enterprise  as  we  know  it. 
Here  we  look  with  pride  on  a  capitalistic 
system  which  has  unleashed  the  inventive 
genius  of  men,  brought  prosperity  to  whole  com¬ 
munities,  given  labor  as  well  as  management 
and  investors  a  fair  participation,  and  raised 


to  Marxism  for  study,  few  actually  embraced  It 
as  a  political  creed.  Most  of  them  indeed 
developed  an  aversion  for  the  techniques  and 
tactics  which  Communism  employs.  Violence, 
terror,  gun  play,  the  big  lie,  and  other  similar 
political  tactics  run  against  the  grain  of  most 
people.  The  Asians  are  no  exception.  As  a 
result  there  are  not  many  Communists  in  the 
free  countries  of  Asia.  In  India  there  are 
probably  not  over  40,000  out  of  nearly  400 
million  people.  Yet  even  Asians  who  reject  the 
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political  tactics  of  Communism  have  a  tolerance 
for  Marxist  theory  not  known  in  the  West.  While 
they  fear  Russian  imperialism,  they  believe  that 
all  Communist  governments  will  eventually  go 
the  way  of  Yugoslavia  and  develop  indigenous 
regimes  that  are  more  respectful  of  the  rights  of 
man  than  Russia  has  ever  been  under  either 
the  Czars  or  the  Kremlin. 

These  four  factors  have  produced  in  Asia 
attitudes  that  the  Communist  regimes  of  that 
continent  —  oppressive  as  they  are  —  are  not 
wholly  evil.  Let  me  illustrate. 

An  Indian  who  visits  a  Russian  city  in 
Central  Asia  sees  it  through  different  eyes 
than  we  probably  would.  His  starting  point  is 
not  the  town  or  cities  of  Europe  or  America,  but 
the  typical  Indian  village  of  mud  huts,  poverty, 
and  disease  —  a  place  that  has  no  hospitals, 
doctors, or  clinics,  no  sanitary  water  supply,  no 
playgrounds  or  parks.  The  Indian  sees  the 
Russian  city  as  something  that  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  over  what  Central  Asia  has  ever  known. 
He  rejects  the  political  tactics  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  their  godless  creed.  Yet  he  gives 
Russia  credit  for  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  men  and  women  at  the  bottom  of  Asian 
society.  He  points  out  that  the  infant  mortality 
rate  in  Central  Asia  has  dropped  markedly.  He 
knows  Communism  is  cruel.  Yet  he  points  out 
that  the  poverty  of  Asia’s  villages  also  exacts 
a  heavy  toll  in  human  life  through  the  babies 
that  die  of  dysentery  and  malnutrition.  He  con¬ 
cedes  that  Americans  would  not  get  a  fair  ex¬ 
change  if  we  surrendered  our  freedom  for  Com¬ 
munism.  But  the  villagers  of  Asia,  he  says,  do 
not  yet  have  the  freedom  to  eat.  Those  who  do 
have  that  freedom  may  not  be  so  discriminating. 

This  "leftist”  talks  sounds  "subversive” 
and  downright  dangerous  in  the  environment  we 
are  creating  in  this  country.  Those  who  do  not 
inveigh  as  loudly  against  Russia  and  Red  China 
as  we  do  must  be  secretly  on  the  other  side  and 
against  us.  Those  who  embrace  socialism  and 
denounce  capitalism  must  be  part  of  the  world 
conspiracy  to  destroy  America  and  American 
free  enterprise.  Those  in  Asia  who  think  that 
creeping  socialism  is  too  conservative  and  that 
only  galloping  socialism  will  save  the  day  are 
men  to  suspect  and  avoid. 

So  it  is  that  we  are  more  and  more  inclined 
to  think  of  Asians  as  Americans  who  have  gone 


wrong.  We  look  for  more  congenial  allies.  They 
are  easy  to  find  —  the  colonial  French,  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  others  who  represent  Asia's 
status  quo.  These  are  safe  allies  because  they 
are  not  "leftist”  or  "subversive.”  The  un* 
orthodox  peoples  of  Asia  are  far  more  "leftist” 
in  their  politics  than  many  whom  we  pillory  at 
home. 

So  it  is  that  in  Asian  eyes  we  become 
more  and  more  identified  with  the  status  quo. 
So  it  is  that  in  our  eyes  Asians  who  demand 
their  revolutions  their  own  way  become  more 
and  more  the  dupes  of  the  Communists  or  even 
their  undisclosed  agents  or  spokesmen. 

EAST  .  WEST  GULF 

The  golf  between  us  and  the  Asian  people 
continues  to  widen.  Misunderstandings  multiply. 
Asia  does  not  get  to  know  either  the  wami 
heart  and  the  bright  conscience  of  America  or 
our  great  capacity  for  friendship.  We  in  turn 
fail  to  realize  that  beneath  the  unorthodoi 
talk  and  "leftist”  political  creeds  of  Asia, 
there  are  democratic  ideals  as  vital  and  en¬ 
during  as  those  we  know  in  America.  The 
parliamentary  traditions  which  Burma,  India, 
Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines  have  developed 
in  the  few  years  of  their  independence  should 
be  evidence  enough. 

I  liave  said  enough  to  indicate  the  gulf 
between  the  two  continents.  Though  our  bask 
values  are,  I  think,  the  same,  there  is  no  real 
intellectual  nexus  between  us.  We  speak  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  with  different  overtones  and 
emphasis.  At  the  present  rate  the  oncoming 
generation  in  Asia  and  the  oncoming  generatior 
in  the  West  will  be  farther  apart  than  their 
fathers  and  mothers  presently  are. 

There  is  no  one  way  in  which  this  trend 
can  be  reversed.  The  answer  of  course  does 
not  lie  wholly  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific.  But 
this  is  the  place  where  we  can  start,  where 
we  must  start. 

We  need  not,  we  should  not  adopt  Asia’s 
political  creeds  as  our  own.  Nor  need  we  agree 
wkh  Asia  in  her  philosophy  or  approach.  But 
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yr  we  must  have  understanding  and  tolerance. 
Si  We  must  become  as  generous  in  our  tolerance 
®1  for  the  unorthodox  ideas  of  Asia  as  we  have 
T  been  generous  with  our  fortunes  and  with  our 
"I  military  commitments.  Only  a  tolerance  for  a 
it|  host  of  unorthodox  creeds  will  give  us  the 
wisdom  to  solve  the  political  problem  on 
el  which  the  chances  of  peace  turn.  Unless  we 
>.|  develop  that  tolerance  we  will  be  driven  more 
idj  and  more  to  a  lonely  isolationism. 

■el 


WINNING  THE  PEACE 


This  problem  of  foreign  policy  therefore 
starts  at  home  wkh  our  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
decline  in  our  prestige  abroad  can  indeed  be 
correlated  to  the  disrepect  we  have  shown  the 
rights  of  man  here  at  home.  We  cannot  blanket 
this  country  with  fear  and  suspician  and  at 
the  same  time  be  tolerant  abroad.  We  have 
frightened  people  here  at  home  so  that  they 
fear  the  unorthodox  idea.  As  the  Presbyterians 
recently  stated,  "Treason  and  dissent  are  being 
confused.  The  shrine  of  conscience  and  private 
judgment,  which  God  alone  has  the  right  to 
enter,  in  being  invaded."  An  ominous  silence 
has  settled  on  many  campuses  of  the  country. 
Professors  and  students  alike  are  afraid.  Who 
next  will  be  pilloried  as  a  "subversive”?  When 
will  the  lights  of  television  be  cast  on  him  who 
espoused  a  "leftist"  cause?  Who  next  will 
be  banished  to  the  outer  darkness? 

A  nation  in  this  frame  of  mind,  officials 
who  are  on  a  witch  hunt,  men,  women,  and 
children  who  are  suspicious  of  each  other 
cannot  be  tolerant  abroad.  They  will  fear 
abroad  what  they  fear  and  suspect  at  home. 
Those  who  are  intolerant  of  minorities  at  home 
will  not  be  tolerant  of  those  who  embrace  un¬ 
orthodox  views  abroad. 

We  may  win  the  war  even  though  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  practice  and  preach  hate  and  suspicion 
at  home.  But  if  we  continue  those  practices, 
we  will  never  win  the  peace.  For  we  cannot 
win, the  peace  unless  we  maintain  a  position  of 
moral  authority  in  the  world.  To  do  that  we 
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must  have  done  with  the  witch  hunt  and  the! 
merchants  of  hate. 

We  will  not  lose  the  peace  because  the 
Communist  opposition  is  strong  and  formidable. 
Communism  is  not  strong  either  as  a  secular 
religious  faith  or  as  a  program  of  political 
action.  In  no  free  election  in  any  country  has 
it  ever  von. 

But  we  will  lose  the  peace  if  we  continue 
to  emulate  the  judge  in  William  Penn’s  case 
and  sacrifice  our  ideals  of  liberty  for  a  mis¬ 
erable  political  advantage  which  a  campaign 
of  hate  and  suspicion  temporarily  gives. 

The  peace  can  be  won  only  if  we  respect 
our  fundamental  principles: 

(1)  Those  who  are  for  the  rights  of  manj 
have  the  real,  the  enduring  strength 
in  the  world. 

(2)  The  unity  of  a  religious  faith  and  the 
democratic  political  theory  offer  a 
universal  fraternity  and  supply  a  force 
chat  no  power  can  ever  destroy. 


A  limited  number  of  additional  copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  104  C  Street,  Northeast, 
Washington  2,  D.  C. 
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